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Several  distinct  agencies  have  a  focused  concern  >dth  the  spatial 
pattern  of  consumer  spending  in  Ta?ban  areas.  Besides  the  urban  theo- 
rist, the  city-planner,  transportation  engineer,  real  estate  developer, 
business  consultant  and  business  manager,  all  operating  at  different 
scales  of  decision-making,  are  interested  in  the  location  and  growth 
dynamics  of  commercial  areas  xri.thin  the  city.  Shopping  centres  advance 
and  decay  and  innovations  in  retailing  and  distribution  management 
effect  many  far-reaching  changes  in  the  supply  characteristics  (includ- 
ing location)  of  the  tertiary  sector. 

The  spatial  pattern  of  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  can  be 
traced  through  the  response  mechanisms  of  the  supply  sector  to  changes 
in  the  structure  of  consumer  demand.  Similarly,  the  structure  of 
demand  is  affected  by  consumers'  responses  to  the  manifested  and  anti- 
cipated pattern  of  supply.  Any  attempt  to  focus  upon  the  characterist- 
ics of  a  single  component  of  these  interacting  subsystems  must  necess- 
arily take  account  of  the  processes  operating  mthin  other  components: 
an  understanding  of  the  spatial  pattern  of  retailing  cannot  be  achiev- 
ed without  a  study  of  consumer  behaviour  per  se.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  conceptual  links  binding  the  structxires  and  processes  which  char- 
acterize these  two  subsystems  is  reported  elsewhere  (Andrews,  1971). 


Grateful  acknowledgement  for  financial  support  for  this  work  is 
extended  to  the  Soddy  Trust  and  the  School  of  Social  Studies, 
University  of  Sussex. 
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The  purpose  of  this  Working  Note  is  to  present  a  brief  per- 
spective of  the  many  different  approaches  adopted  in  the  study  of 
consumer  behaviour.  A  major  attempt  has  been  made  to  focus  on  the 
theoretical  frameworks  employed  and  on  selected  empirical  analyses 
exemplifying  these  frameworks.  Working  from  the  methodological 
stand  that  geographic  theory  can  only  be  developed  via  an  under- 
standing of  processes  operating  in  space,  and  in  turn,  that  an 
understanding  of  processes  can  only  be  derived  from  other  dis- 
ciplines, the  material  presented  in  this  Working  Note  is  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  the  'non- geographical'  literature.  In  this 
respect,  it  may  be  viewed  as  an  'inventory'  of  existing  thought 
which  is  vital  for  the  development  of  general  spatial  theory  in 
the  field  of  consumer  behavioiir  and  hence  for  an  eventual  theory 
of  tertiary  activity. 

The  literature  on  consumer  behaviour  covers  a  vdde  variety 
of  disciplines.  For  example,  a  popular  view  of  the  consumer  is 
that  expressed  by  Kotler  (1965),  in  wMch  the  consumer's  psyche  is 
characterized  as  a  'black  box',  somewhat  akin  to  Maxwell's  Demon 
in  the  field  of  statistical  mechanics |  (see  also,  Engel,  Kollat 
and  Blackwell,  1968,  pp.  3h-^3) >     Partial  schema  of  consumer  be- 
haviour, as  elaborated  by  Kotler,  express  the  consumer  as  a  model 
of I  (1)  Marshallian  Man,  governed  by  prices,  income  levels  and 
utility  calculation;  (2)  Freudian  Man,  motivated  by  egotistical 
motives  and  fantasies j  (3)  Pavlovian  Man,  influenced  by  previous 
buying  patterns  and  repeating  reward-bringing  patterns  of  behav- 
iour] (U)  Hobbesian  Man,  reconciling  individual  desires  vjith 
social  organizational  change,  and  (5)  Veblenian  Man,  who  shapes 
his  buying  behaviour  in  accordance  xd.th  social  group  patterns. 
As  an  interdisciplinary  study,  the  field  of  consumer  behaviour 
takes  on  enormous  dimensions:   contributing  to  the  Kotler 
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characterizations  are  the  theories  of  economics ^  social  and  clin- 
ical psychology  and  sociology'-.  The  material  has  been  organized 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  scale  of  enquiry.  Tt;o  major  Sections 
thus  provide  various  vie^wpoints  of  consiMer  behaviour  at  an 
aggregated,  or  'macro'  level  and  at  an  individual  or  'micro'  level. 

1.   Consumer  behaviour  at  the 
macro  level. 

The  major  areas  of  enquiry  into  consumer  behaviour  at  the 
macro-level  of  investigation  may  be  simply  categorized  as  follows 
(compare  Ferber,  1562).  Firstly,  there  is  a  considerable  volume 
of  literature  concerning  various  hj'potheses  of  the  factors  deter- 
mining the  allocation  of  income  between  expenditure  and  savings, 
follovdng  the  general  relationships  posited  by  Keynes,  in  his 
'GenEral  Theory...'  (Kejmes,  1936).  In  a  very  large  second  cate- 
gory, we  include  those  theories  and  empirical  studies  of  the 
allocation  of  expenditures,  firstly,  as  between  different  commodi- 
ties, and  secondly,  by  various  subsets  of  the  consuming  population. 
These  subsets  are  defined  in  a  -wide  variety  of  ways,  according  to 
family  size  and  composition,  income  levels,  social  classes  and 
reference  groups,  race,  occupation,  residential  location,  stage  in 
the  family  cycle,  etc.  The  numerous  studies  of  family  expenditure 
and  household  budgets  (Allen  and  Bowley,  1935 J  Prais  and  Houth- 
akker,  1955)  are  thus  included  in  this  second  category.  The 
dividing  line  between  these  two  categories  is  by  no  means  sharply 
defined,  since  we  are  dealing  here,  in  the  main,  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  general  area  of  demand  analysis  in  economics, 
which  forms  an  extremely  important  part  of  both  macro-  and  micro - 
economic  theory, 
i)   The  allocation  of  income. 

The  various  income  hypotheses  concerning  relationships 
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between  incorae  and  expenditure  (or  saving)  are  usefully  suiranarized 
by  Ferber  (1962,  pp.  20-32)  and  illustrate  the  refinements  or 
'noise'  that  must  be  added  to  a  very  simple  model  of  real -world 
relationships,  in  order  that  it  should  more  closely  approximate 
reality.  Hence  the  major  concern  in  constructing  models  of  this 
income  allocation  process  is  to  isolate  the  role  of  income  on 
consumer  expenditure,  as  far  as  possible  by  holding  constant  other 
variables  xirhich  are  recognized  as  relevant  but  perhaps  of  less 
importance  (family  composition,  education,  age,  etc.).  The  major 
stimlus  for  study  of  what  is  termed  the  absolute  income  hypothesis 
came  from  Book  III  of  Kejmes'  'General  Theory  of  Employment,  Inter- 
est and  Money',  dealing  with  the  factors  influencing  propensities 
to  consume  (Keynes,  1936,  pp.  89-131).  The  relationship  posited 
vjas  that  proportions  of  income  spent  on  consumption  increased 
with  a  rise  in  income,  but  by  a  less  amount  than  that  increase  in 
income.  Ferber  (1953)  has  summarized  the  many  studies  which,  prior 
to  19^0,  applied  this  hypothesis  to  economic  data.  These  studies 
(see  also  ICLein  1951 |  19Sh)   generally  supported  the  relationship 
in  which  average  and  marginal  propensities  to  consume  are  both 
less  than  unity,  and  average  propensity  is  greater  than  marginal 
propensity  to  consume. 

A  refinement  of  the  Keynesian  model  of  the  consumption  func- 
tion has  been  termed  the  relative  income  hypothesis  (Brady,  19^8; 
Dueseriberry,  19U9).  The  name  for  this  hypothesis  is  derived  from 
the  postulate  that  the  consumption  rate  depends  not  on  the  abso- 
lute income  level  itself,  but  on  the  relative  position  of  a  parti- 
cular income  level  vis-a-vis  the  whole  range  of  income  levels.  We 
can  illuminate  this  difference  as  follows.  Let  C  be  the  amount  of 
expenditure  (cons\imption),  Y  equals  income,  and  Z  represents  a 
collection  of  other  (e.g.  socio-economic)  variables  about  which  we 
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are  not  specifically  concerned  at  present.  Now  the  absolute 
income  hypothesis  posits  the  folloxd.ng  relationship: 

C  =  a  +  b.Y  +  c.Z  +  u  (1.1) 

X'jhere  C,   Y  and  Z  have  been  identified,  u  is  a  stochastic  term,  and 
a,  b,  and  c,  are  parameters  to  be  determined.  For  the  relative 
income  hypothesis,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tion of  any  particular  income  level  relative  to  the  total  scale  of 
incomes.  Hence,  with  variables  and  parameters  as  before  the 
posited  relationship  is: 

C  =  a  +  b.  '"^^T  +  c.Z  +  u  (1.2) 

where  ?  represents  average  income.  Duesenberry,  in  particular, 
has  argued  convincingly  for  using  this  type  of  approach  for 
further  studies,  and  is  perhaps  noted  most  for  his  illustration 
of  the  'conspicuous  spending'  phenomena  within  this  framework 
il9h9,   pp.  19-32).  vath  a  recognition  of  "the  social  character  of 
consumption  patterns,"  the  relative  income  hypothesis  and  its 
minor  modifications  (e.g.  Davis  19521  Vickrey  19l;7)  has  been  sup- 
ported empirically  in  at  least  two  areas.  Firstly,  vjith  aggregate 
data,  the  relative  income  saving  function  provides  a  much  better 
fit  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  budget  saving  data  and 
estimates  of  aggregate  saving  (Kuznets,  19^2 |  Goldsmith,  1955), 
and  also  of  various  other  fluctuations  in  time  series  data  of 
national  personal  saving  and  consumption  (e.g.  Davis,  1952j 
Duesenberry,  19U9,  pp.  89-92).  Secondly,  the  relative  income 
consumption  function  has  been  used  to  interpret  observed  differ- 
ences in  patterns  of  household  expenditures  where  the  existing 
absolute  income  hypothesis  was  not  very  satisfactory,  for  example, 
as  between  Xirhite  and  negro  budgets  (Alexis,  1962 j  Duesenberry, 
19U9,  pp.  U7-52). 
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A  major  problem  in  adopting  these  two  hypotheses  to  interpret 
both  cross-sectional  and  temporal,  or  aggregate  income-expenditure 
data,  has  been  found  in  examining  short-run  (under  12  months) 
variations  of  consumption  with  income.  The  association  between 
variations  in  consumption  and  income  over  the  longer  term  has 
generally  been  found  to  be  strong,  but  over  the  short-term,  this 
association  is  much  xjeaker.  Now,  if  the  short-run  consumption 
function  is  examined  separately  for  food  and  non-durables  (e.g. 
Brady  and  Barber,  19U8j  Tobin,  1950|  Cheng,  1963)  and  for  durable 
goods  (e.g.  Stone  and  Rowe,  19^7 J  Cole,  1962),  then  it  is  possible 
to  draw  conclusions  which  help  in  interpreting  data  on  short-run 
relationships  (Lipsey,  1966,  pp.  602-603).  Thus,  much  of  tliis 
short-run  variability  in  consumption  expenditures  is  found  in  the 
durable  goods  category:  hence  propensities  to  consxme  durables 
and  to  save  in  the  short-run  will  differ,  and  have  different  rates 
of  adjustment  to  income  changes  (see  also,  Schipper,  196Uj  Chs.  3- 
5).  Also,  purchase  of  durable  goods,  in  particular,  responds  to  a 
number  of  special  influences  that  do  not  appear  to  affect  income- 
consiimption  relationships  for  food  and  non-durables j  for  example, 
interest  rates  (Hamburger,  196?)  size  of  down-payments  required, 
advertizing -pat  terns  (Simon,  196?)  and  cons-umer  expectations 
(Fishman,  19Sh) .  These  tj'pes  of  findings  in  the  analysis  of  bud- 
get data  have  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  time  dimension  more 
explicitly  in  the  derivation  of  consumption  functions,  and  in 
particular  to  the  permanent  income  hypothesis,  most  closely 
associated  with  Friedman  (I957j  1958j  see  also,  Houthakker,  1958aj 
1958b I  Eisner,  1958 j  Tobin,  1958 j  Farrell,  1959). 

One  of  the  central  ideas  of  Friedman's  hypothesis  is  that 
consumer  expenditure  (particularly  for  durable  goods)  is  more 
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closely  related  to  an  average  previous  income  and  expected,  antici- 
pated income  than  simply  to  received  income  for  the  present  periods 

"Hen  do  not  adapt  their  cash  expenditures  on 
consumption  to  their  cash  receipts,  and  their 
cash  expenditures  may  not  be  a  good  index  of 
the  value  of  services  consumed."  (Friedman, 
1957,  p.  220). 

In  any  particular  time-period,  both  income  and  consiomption 
axe  assumed  to  comprise  a  'permanent'  component  and  a  'transitory' 
component.  Permanent  consumption  is  related  to  permanent  income 
by  a  constant  proportionality  factor,  K,  wliich  is  independent  of 
the  level  of  permanent  income,  but  depends  on  interest  rates, 
stock  of  wealth  and  an  aggregate  variable  determined  principally 
by  age  and  tastes.  Consumption  is  defined  in  physical  terms, 
rather  than  in  expenditure  (money)  outlay  terms :     hence  durables 
purchased  during  t  and  remaining  through  t  +  n  should  be  consider- 
ed as  'saving'  since  they  are  not  'exhausted'  during  t.  Also  no 
associations  are  assiimed  to  exist  between  the  transitory  and  perma- 
nent components  of  income  and  consumption,  nor  between  transitory 
income  and  transitory  consumption.  Thus,  a  most  important  feature 
of  the  hypothesis  lies  in  the  derivation  of  the  proportionality 
factor,  K,  which  varies  for  different  subsets  of  the  consuming 
population  according  to  age  and  tastes,  and  which  takes  into 
account  variations  in  consumer  expectations  of  future  income. 
The  uncorrelated  'transitory'  components  of  income  and  consump- 
tion may  be  compared  to  the  stochastic  variable,  u,  noted  above 
in  the  absolute  and  relative  income  hypotheses.  In  the  I<^iedman 
derivation  of  the  consumption  function,  they  represent  a  somex^hat 
more  sophisticated  introduction  of  noise  into  the  model  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a  closer,  probabilistic  interpretation  of  real- 
ity. 
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With  this  outline  of  the  permanent  incorae  hypothesis  accom- 
plishedj  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  theoretical  and  eirtpiri- 
cal  investigations  in  our  second  category  of  consvmer  behaviour 
studies.  Ttjo  major  points  emerge  from  the  development  of  the 
alternative  income -allocation  models  discussed  above j  which  provide 
the  useful  bridge  into  an  analysis  of  expenditure -allocation 
studies.  Empirical  examination  of  these  hypotheses  rests  usually 
on  studies  of  household  budgets  and  family  expenditures,  x-rhich  in 
themselves  provide  enormous  possibilities  for  the  study  of  con- 
sumer behaviouTj  whether  or  not  a  particular  income  hypothesis  is 
being  tested.  First,  therefore,  in  a  general  way  through  the 
refinement  of  the  models  of  income  allocation  and  derivation  of 
consumption  functions,  and  in  a  more  specific  way  tlirough  the 
analyzing  the  wealth  of  data  collected  in  budget  studies,  a  grow- 
ing importance  has  been  attached  to  understanding  differences  in 
consumer  behaviovir  according  to  a  variety  of  socio-economic  and 
demographic  criteria.  This  is  reflected  above,  first  in  the 
•conspicuous  consumption'  phenomena  accounted  for  in  the  Duesen- 
berry  model,  and  secondly  in  the  derivation  of  the  constant  X  in 
the  Friedman  hypothesis.  This  trend  also  reflects  an  awareness  of 
the  influence  of  possible  factors  that  are  generally  included  in 
the  ceteris  paribus  clause  that  accompanies  the  various  income- 
allocation  hypotheses.  The  second  major  point  is  reflected  in  the 
increasing  use  of  stochastic  variables  in  attempting  to  model 
reality.  The  stochastic  term  u,  noted  in  Equations  1.1  and  1,2 
above  for  the  absolute  and  relative  income  models,  are  really 
analogous  to  error  terms  existing  in  linear  regression  functions. 
However,  Friedman's  interpretation  of  transitory  components  as 
random  terms  in  the  permanent  income  hypothesis  is  very  definitely 
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an  attepipt  to  model  realitj''  in  a  mors  e:rplicitly  probabilistic 
fashion  (see  also  ^uandt,  IS'^o) ,     Ve  shall  sea  beloT:  that  this 
approach  has  been  adopted  also  at  the  roicro  level  in  studies  of 
conswiier  behaviour. 
ii)  oxpenditure-allocation  studies. 

Theoretical  developments  in  the  study  of  household  e:cpendi- 
tures  have  played  an  important  part  in  estsbilishing  the  'classical' 
tradition  of  the  induction  of  generalizations  from  cai-'efully  col- 
lected empirical  data.  In  particular,  a  great  deal  of  effort  has 
gone  into  an  sxaiiiination  of  Zngel  curve  theory  (Prais  and  Houth- 
aldier,  19$$). 

otigler  (19$h)   has  presented  an  account  of  the  early  studies 

of  household  budget  data,  which  took  place  mainly  in  Europe  dvir- 

ing  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1857,  Sngel  published  an  analysis 

of  working-class  family  eicpenditures  in  which  he  formulated  aii 

empirical  lax^  describing  the  relationship  between  family  income 

and  e:qpenditure  on  food; 

"The  poorer  a  family  is,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  its  total  e3cpenditure  that  must  be  devoted  to 
food."  (Gtigler,  19Sh,   pp.  20-29). 

3ngel  had  been  a  student  of  the  French  engineer  Le  Play,  xfho  had 

collected  budgets  from  households  in  majiy  Iluropean  countries, 

(1857),  and  it  was  this  data,  together  Tdth  Ducpetiaux's  data  on 

153  Belgian  faiiiily  budgets  (Ducpetiaux,  1855),  that  provided  the 

material  for  the  derivation  of  the  so-called  Ungel's  Lax7.  Since 

then,  many  studies  of  family  expenditures  have  bean  made  and,  in 

1952,  Houthaklcer  quite  firmly  stated  the  importance  of  2ngel  curve 

theory  to  such  analyses: 

"The  investigation  of  the  relation  between  income   (or 
total  expenditure)   and  the  expenditure  on  particular 
iteriis,   or  groups  of  items,  represented  by  so-called 
Zngel  cxirves,  is  still  the  most  ii^ortant  function  of 
family  budrrets  .in  econometrics."   (llouthalcker,  1952a,  p. 5). 
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However,  while  tliis  general  relation  between  total  expenditure 
on  food,  or  'necessities',  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  a  great  mar^ 
budget  studies  (Houthalcker,  1957),  the  precise  form  of  the  relation- 
ship has  been  much  more  difficult  to  specif j''  (Houthaldcer,  1952b) . 
iillen  and  Bowley  (1535)  posited  a  general  linear  relationship  be- 
tween total  e:rpended  income  and  expenditure  on  different  comraodi- 

ties: 

y  =  ke  +  c  (1.3) 

where  e  measures  total  expended  income j 

y  is  expenditiu-e  on  particular  items, 
and  k,  c,  are  constants. 

They  point  out  that  tliis  type  of  equation  would  provide  a  close 
fit  to  the  budget  data  where  the  samples  are  dravrn  from  "a  group 
of  families  xiith  the  same  complex  of  desires  or  preferences  and 
the  same  needs".  Hence,  where  a  curvilinear  relationsMp  is  evi- 
dent, departure  from  a  fit  of  "liquation  1.3  for  the  entire  data 
would  indicate  another  'homogeneous'  set  of  families  was  included. 
This  method  was  used  successfully  by  Mien  (19U9)  and  Henderson 
(l9U9aj  19U9b3  195C)  to  examine  3ngel  curves  for  a  variety  of 
family  budgets  differentiated  by  numbers  of  children  and  adults. 
However,  since  this  type  of  approach  necessitates  an  initial 
(subjective)  stratification  of  the  data,  rather  than  a  derived 
stratification  from  fitting  an  Engel  curve  to  the  entire  data,  sev- 
eral attempts  to  find  a  mere  satisfactory  expression  of  the  re- 
lationsliip  have  been  made. 

An  alternative  approach  to  fitting  this  curvilinear  relation- 
sliip  was  suggested  by  Nicholson  (19U9),  iriio  used  a  general  quad- 
ratic formulation: 

y  =  ke  +  k'e^  +  c  (1.1;) 

where : 
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J,   e,   are  as  before, 
and  k,  k'  and  c  are  coefficients  as  above. 
Both  Nicholson  (1?U9,  p.  388)  and  Houthalcker  (19^2a,  p.  S) 
point  out  that  the  appeal  of  using  linear  and  quadratic  functions 
is  that J  unlike  other  formulations,  the  regression  for  individual 
commodities  will  be  additive,  and  identically  sum  to  total  expend- 
iture. Disadvantages  of  using  general  polynomial  forms  for  this 
type  of  problem  include  the  possibility  of  predicting  'negative 
expenditure'  for  some  portion  of  the  income  range,  and  ijith  the 
usual  size  of  samples  employed  in  budget  studies,  the  regression 
coefficients  k  and  k'  in  Equation  l.k   are  likely  to  be  highly  inter- 
correlated.  Thus,  various  logarithmic  expressions  have  been 
applied  which,  xirhile  not  possessing  the  additivity  quality  of 
polynomial  functions,  compensate  more  fully  for  their  disadvant- 
ages, (Houthaklcer,  1952a).  Hovrever,  it  seems  from  several  studies, 
(e.g.  Stuvel  and  James,  1950^  Black,  1952)  that  when  a  wide  range 
of  income  data  is  included,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  a  general 
f\inction  for  the  relationships  between  food,  necessities  and 
total  expenditure  and  for  expenditures  on  luxuries.  Prais  and 
Houthaldcer  (1955)  suggest  that  a  semi -logarithmic  function 
adequately  expresses  the  demand  for  luxuries  while  a  double- 
logarithmic  form  is  more  suited  to  the  demand  for  necessities. 

Hovrever,  keeping  Engel's  Law  in  mind,  Prais  (1952)  pointed 
out  that  the  sort  of  function  that  was  really  required  to  express 
this  relationship,  irrespective  of  the  commodity  grouping  being 
examined,  the  range  of  income  data  and  variety  of  other  independent 
variables  at  hand,  was  a  function  possessing  an  upper  asymptote  to 
imply  the  existence  of  "a  satiety  level  of  consumption  for  a  parti- 
cular commodity  x;hich  is  never  exceeded,  however  high  the  consumer's 
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income".  The  solution  suggested  by  /dtchison  and  Bro^m  (195Ua) 
was  a  development  of  a  function  knoini  as  the  sigmoidal  response 
curve,  used  most  frequently  in  biological  assay,  for  exairqple,  to 
trace  the  relationship  between  effect  on  organisms  of  varying 
chemical  dosages  (e.g.  Finney,  1952) .  A  similar  function  was  used 
in  an  analysis  of  the  demand  for  automobiles  in  the  U.S.  by  Farrell 
(195U) .  The  basic  relationship  may  be  expressed  as  follows; 

q  =  kA(ay3)  {!.$) 

where  q  measures  the  average  quantity  consumed, 
and  y  measures  income. 

The  pararaeters  k,  a  and  B  are  to  be  estimated,  though  vjith  budget 
data  B  is  found  to  be  very  close  to  unity.  The  interpretations  of 
the  parameters  k  and  a  are  deceptively  simple.  Parameter  k  repre- 
sents the  saturation  level  of  consumption — the  upper  asymptote  of 
the  sigmoidal  curve.  Parameter  a  represents  a  scale  for  the  in- 
dividual commodity  under  examination  on  which  income  is  to  be 
measured.  It  thus  controls  the  degree  to  which  a  consumer  T-dth  a 
given  income  is  able  to  approach  his  saturation  level  for  each 
commodity  and  is  designated  by  Aitchison  and  Bro^m  as  a  "parameter 
of  cheapness".  Clearly,  parameter  a  will  vary  inversely  vdth 
income -elasticity  for  specified  commodities  being  high  for  coiranod- 
ities  such  as  bread  and  vegetables,  and  low  for  income-elastic 
commodities  such  as  durable  goods. 

Erapirical  studies  of  budget  data  and  demand  for  specific 
goods  in  the  context  of  3ngel  curves  are  many,  and  may  be  STom- 
marized  briefly  as  those  concerned  tath  food  necessities,  and 
those  focussing  on  non-food  goods  and  services.  In  the  first 
category,  the  major  contributions  were  made  in  the  1950 's  (Tobin, 
1950|  Stone,  et  al.,  19533  Black,  1952j  Waasdijk,  1953|  Brovm,  195U). 
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Schulz  (1962)  examined  food  expenditures  in  relation  to  family 
structure  and  income  in  Britain  for  the  period  before  and  after 
¥orld  ¥ar  II.  The  majority  of  studies  of  expenditures  on  non-food 
commodities  have  concentrated  on  household  durables,  though  Morgan 
(19^8)  investigated  expenditures  on  investment,  and  Ferber  (1956) 
analysed  expenditures  on  services  in  the  U.S.  Further  examples  of 
studies  of  ejipenditures  on  durable  goods  are  those  of  Stone  and 
Rowe  (1957),  Harberger  (I960),  Fisher  (1962),  Cole  (1962)  and  Pyalt 
(196U) . 

The  second,  and  perhaps  major  line  of  development  in  expendi- 
ture-allocation studies,  is  the  analysis  of  the  consumption  pat- 
terns of  specified  subsets  of  the  consuming  population.  Indeed, 
it  was  specifically  this  problem — focussed  on  lower  income 
families — that  stimulated  both  Le  Play  and  Ducpatiaux  to  collect 
the  household  budget  data  eventually  used  by  Sngel.  The  theoret- 
ical, and  largely  econometrical,  development  of  Engel's  Law  has 
focussed  primarily  on  relationships  betvreen  income  and  expendi- 
ture on  specified  groups  of  commodities,  and  as  such,  it  has  been 
the  primary  link  with  the  income-allocation  models  outlined  in  the 
first  part  of  this  discussion.  The  analysis  of  behaviour  for 
groups  of  consumers  of  differing  characteristics  provides  us  vrLth 
a  link  to  the  investigation  of  consumer  behaviour  studies  at  the 
micro  level  in  the  follovjing  section.  To  simplify  the  presentation 
of  existing  thought  in  this  area  three  separate  levels  of  enquiry 
have  been  distinguished:   (i)  studies  of  eJ5)enditure  patterns  of 
national  and  cultural  groups j  (ii)  patterns  of  expenditure  influ- 
enced by  social  class  and  reference  groups,  and  (iii)  the  influence 
of  family  structure  on  expenditure-allocation, 

a)  National  and  cultural 
expenditure  patterns. 
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Houthakker  (1957)  has  presented  an  international  comparison 
of  household  budget  data,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  cross- 
cultural  applicability  of  Engel's  Law  for  four  major  categories 
of  expenditure,  namely  food,  housing,  clothing,  and  "all  other 
items".  In  all,  US  siirveys  were  analyzed  and  compared,  repre- 
senting 33  countries.  Further  international  comparisons  are 
provided  by  Bennett  (19^1) ,  Knox  (1959),  The  International 
Labour  Office  (1961)  and  Yneu  (1965) .  Selected  exairple  of  stud- 
ies elaborated  for  various  other  countries  are,  for  North  and 
Central  America,  Asimakopulos  (1965)  and  Harris  (1961;)  5  for  V'est- 
ern  Europe,  Bentzel  (1958),  Poelmans  (I960)  and  Tabard  (1961) j  for 
Eastern  Europe,  Cherniavskii  (I966)  and  Goldman  (1960)j  the  Far 
East,  Chung-Li  (1967)?  and  for  India,  Desai  (19li0)  and  Ganguly 
(i960) .  The  basic  relationships  posited  by  Engel  have  been 
generally  substantiated,  though  differences  in  income  elastici- 
ties for  different  classes  of  commodities  are  naturally  found  in 
comparing  cons\imption  patterns  in  different  countries.  Tliis  very 
broadly  reflects  levels  of  living  and  the  structure  of  income 
distribution  in  countries  at  different  stages  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  is  manifested  also  in  the  orgaidzation  of  marketing 
channels  and  institutions  (Wadinambiaratchi,  1965). 

A  greater  insight  into  cultural  differences  in  aspatial 
expenditure  patterns  has  been  derived  through  the  study  of  sub- 
cultural  groups  in  single  countries,  A  problem  in  trying  to  make 
comparisons  between  sample  studies  of  national  patterns  exists  in 
the  need  to  take  into  account  differences  in  the  national  institu- 
tional structure,  levels  of  living  and  economic  development. 
Through  comparing  different  subcultures  vdthin  the  same  country, 
many  of  these  institutional  differences  are  eliminated,  and  the 
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effects  of  national  heritage,  encult\iration  and  cultural  values 
may  be  more  closely  examined.  Kost  of  these  studies  of  subcultures 
have  been  made  in  the  U.S.,  the  traditional  example  of  a  total 
culture  forged  from  a  "melting-pot"  of  subcultures  and  nationality 
traits. 

In  particular,  several  studies  have  been  made  of  differences 
between  racial  subcultures,  for  exanple,  between  consumption  pat- 
terns of  whites  and  negroes  (Mennershausen,  19hO',   Alexis,  1962). 
Consun^jtion  patterns  of  middle-class  negroes  are  generally  little 
different  from  their  white  counterparts,  and  it  is  in  low  income, 
usually  urban,  groups  that  most  differences  have  been  exainined, 
(Drake  and  Cayton,  lSli5|  Duesenberry,  19h9,   pp.  S0-$2).     Bauer 
(1966,  pp.  I6I-I63)  outlines  some  of  these:  negro  women  seem  to 
rely  more  upon  mass-media  for  information  on  clothing  (especially 
white  fashion  magazines)  than  xjhitesj  with  income  constant, 
negroes  have  higher  saving  ratios  than  whites  and  deliberate 
longer  over  purchasing  decisions j  the  more  common  pattern  of  hus- 
band and  mfe  shopping  trips  for  whites  is  paralleled  by  a  greater 
tendency  for  negro  xjomen  to  shop  together,  instead  of  with  their 
husbands.  Also,  with  income  constant,  whites  spend  less  on  luxury 
items  than  negroes,  especially  in  the  'conspicuous  consumption' 
commodity  groups  (Bullock,  196I).  Similar  cross-cultural  compar- 
isons could  be  made  for  religious  groups:  Nurdie  (1965)  noted  the 
practice  of  Old-Order  Menonite  families  in  southern  Ontario  to 
manufacture  their  own  clothing,  rather  than  buy  ready-made  items, 
and  to  rely  on  traditional  horse  and  cart  travel  rather  than  auto- 
mobiles; Mormons  abstain  from  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  orthodox 
Jews  have  strict  patterns  of  food  consumption.  Differences  in 
regional  and  local  styles  of  life  produce  variations  in  consumption 
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patterns.  Several  studies  have  contrasted  urban  and  rural  levels 
of  living  (e.g.  Pahl,  1965),  and  TfJhyte  (1555)  has  discussed  pat- 
terns and  ways  of  life  in  suburbia  (see  also  Dobriner,  1958 j 
Clark,  1966).  Engel,  Kollat  and  Blackwell  (1968,  p.  259)  cite 
differences  between  the  outdoor,  casual  style  of  life  of  the 
Merican  Southx\Test  and  more  conservative,  introverted  attitudes 
of  the  Midwest  toward  new  products. 

b)  The  influence  of 
social  structure. 

It  was  noted  above  that  a  major  trend  in  the  development  of 
income-allocation  models  was  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  poss- 
ible influence  of  socio-economic  and  demographic  characteristics 
of  consumers  in  cross-sectional  patterns  of  consumption  and  saving 
(e.g.  Duesenberry,  19U9,  pp.  17-32)  and  in  the  determination  of 
the  proportion  of  "permanent"  income  allocated  to  expenditures 
(Friedman,  1957) .  This  section  outlines  some  of  the  mary  studies 
of  consumer  behaviour  which  have  endeavoured  to  examine  consump- 
tion patterns  vjithin  the  context  of  social  structure  independent 
variables  (see  also  Harp,  1961).  Is   a  direct  test  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  different  income  hypotheses  we  have  previously  discuss- 
ed, Mayer  (1963)  examined  income-savings  ratios  for  different 
occupation  groups  returning  household  budget  data  during  the  l880's 
and  1890 's  in  various  States  in  North  America.  In  general,  the 
simpler  relationships  posited  by  the  absolute  and  relative  income 
hypotheses  were  supported,  but  the  nature  of  the  data  used  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  accept  his  findings  as  a  direct  refutation  of 
Friedman's  permanent  income  hypothesis. 

In  a  general  XTay,  Rose  (1952)  has  discussed  some  of  the  socio- 
logical assumptions  which  support  many  of  the  traditional  postu- 
lates of  economic  theory  and  has  indicated  how  sociology  is  able  to 
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enrich  our  understanding  of  patterns  of  econoiTiic  behavioiir.  There 
exists  an  enormous  body  of  literature  on  social  stratification, 
social  class  formation,  interest  group  theorj''  and  social  change 
(e.g.  Centers,  19h9',   Tumin,  1967°,   Moore,  I963),  which  could  provide 
a  theoretical  background  for  studies  of  consumer  behaviour.  In 
the  main,  however,  such  studies  xjhich  may  be  identified  in  this 
general  category  have  been  of  more  importance  for  the  empirical 
insight  they  provide  into  the  influence  of  social  structure  on 
consumer  behaviour,  rather  than  explicitly  placing  such  observa- 
tions in  a  theoretical  context.  One  notable  exception  to  this 
general  rule  is  a  paper  by  Roseborough  (l%0)  which  attempts  to 
identify  sociological  dimensions  of  consumption  patterns  Td.tMn  a 
composite  framework  of  lierton's  orientation  toward  latent  and 
manifest  functions  (1957) j  Homansian  thought  on  social  group  re- 
lationships (Romans,  19^0),   and  Parsons'  contributions  to  the 
understanding  of  roles  and  collectivities  (e.g.  Parsons  and  Shils, 
1962).  Thus,  interpretating  observed  consumer  behaviour  as  com- 
prising a  primary  decision  related  to  the  possession  and  use  of 
facilities  characterized  by  their  manifest  and  latent  functions  for 
the  consumer,  then  "consumer  spending  involves  more  than  a  direct 
relation  between  the  possession  of  purchasing  power  and  expenditure 
on  particular  kinds  of  goods".  Viewed  in  this  way,  consumer  be- 
haviour as  a  process  entails  a  series  of  levels  of  decision-making 
requiring  choices  at  each  level.  The  first  choice  (the  most  gen- 
eral level)  entails  acceptance  or  rejection  of  generalized  purchas- 
ing povier,  followed  by  a  decision  to  accept  or  reject  the  style  of 
life  of  the  society  in  which  the  consumer  is  a  member.  Subsequent 
levels  of  choice  require  increasingly  specific  decisions  relating 
to:  the  standards  of  living  represented  by  the  style  of  life  at 
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the  previous  levelj  standards  of  consumption  derived  from  the  gen- 
eral value  system  of  the  societyj  planes  of  living,  fashioned  by 
the  collectivities  in  which  the  consumer  plays  a  rolej  levels  of 
consumption  xjhose  ranges  are  determined  by  the  particular  plane  of 
living  chosen,  and  finally,  the  evaluation  of  goods  and  services 
vjhich  are  in  accord  with  the  adopted  consumption  level.  Sach  level 
is  thus  a  more  differentiated  version  of  the  preceding  level,  and 
the  elements  at  each  level  act  as  controls  on  the  possible  combin- 
ation of  elements  at  lower  levels.  Each  of  these  levels  can  be 
studied  as  a  social  system  in  itself  and  Roseborough  develops  sev- 
eral hypotheses  which  combine  these  subsystems  in  terms  of  system 
pr  oblem- s  ol vi ng . 

It  is  possible  to  place  a  variety  of  empirical  studies  in 
relation  to  the  levels  of  choice  identified  by  Roseborough,  and 
thus  attribute  to  his  contribution  a  major  bridging  function  be- 
tween the  body  of  sociological  theory  and  empirical  studies  of 
cons'umer  behaviour.  Several  studies  previously  outlined  may  also 
be  seen  in  this  context.  For  example,  in  studying  differences  in 
negro-white  consumption  patterns,  a  fairly  high  level  of  choice  by 
the  negro  is  called  for: 

"The  dilemma  facing  members  of  the  Negro  subculture  is 
whether  to  accept  white  consumption  values  or  reject 
them."  (Sngel,  Kollat  and  Blackwell,  1968,  p.  259). 

The  general  relationships  between  e^qsenditure  patterns  and  social 

class  status  and  occupation  have  been  well  documented  (e.g.  Martin- 

eau,  1958  J  Ganguly,  I960',   Pirie,  I960;  Tabard,  I96I;  Levy,  I966) . 

Studies  have  been  made  focussing  on  working  class  expenditures 

(Ross,  I9I181  Nicholson,  19h9',   Rainwater,  Coleman  and  Handel,  1959 1 

Caplovitz,  1963),  on  middle  class  consumption  patterns  (Massey, 

19U2j  Mills,  1951)*  and  on  upper-income  groups  (e.g.  Mills,  1956, 

Klein,  Straw  and  Vandome,  1956) . 
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These  studies  reflect  differences  in  expenditure  patterns 

related  mainly  to  Roseborough's  'standards  of  consumption'  and 

'style  of  life'  levels  of  choice.  Studies  relating  to  loxjer 

levels  indentified  in  the  Roseborough  analysis  are  concerned 

much  more  td-th  the  influence  of  reference  groups  and  roles  played 

by  the  consumer,  and  are  discussed  below  in  the  section  on  micro 

studies  of  consumer  behaviour. 

c)  Expenditure  patterns 
and  the  family. 

The  role  of  the  family  as  a  wnxt   of  observation  in  the  empir- 
ical study  of  consumer  behavio\xr  has  been  paramount,  and  this 
feature  has  been  noted  above  in  several  places.  At  the  same  time, 
"consumer  behaviour  and  the  concept  of  consumption  are  inherent 
in  any  research  on  family  welfare"  (Rice,  1966,  p.  239).  In  this 
final  section,  the  particular  emphasis  is  focussed  on  those  aggre- 
gated aspects  of  family  structure  which  are  iii5)ortant  factors  in 
the  understanding  of  consumer  behavioiir.  These  revolve  around  the 
influence  of  family  size  and  composition,  and  the  age  of  family 
members  in  the  context  of  the  developmental  cycle  of  family  struc- 
ture (Hill  and  Rodgers,  196U,  Ch.  5  Rowe,  1966,  pp.  198-222). 
The  relationships  within  the  family  betireen  consumer  behaviour  and 
personal  factors  (needs,  values,  utilities,  etc.)  and  psychological 
factors  (decision-making  processes  and  motivations)  are  discussed 
more  generally  in  the  folloi-Jing  section. 

Several  studies  isolating  the  effect  of  family  size  and  in- 
come on  expenditure  patterns  have  been  outlined  previously  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  Sngel  curve  theory.  Millican  (1959) 
analyzed  consumption  expenditures  by  means  of  factor  analysis  to 
determine  which  aggregated  variables  of  family  structure  were  most 
important  in  predicting  consumption  patterns.  A  total  of  13  items 
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of  expenditure  and  $   components  of  family  structure  (age,  educa- 
tion, family  size,  residential  location  and  income)  were  used  in 
the  analysis  and  no  single  characteristic  of  family  structure  was 
found  to  dominate  expenditures.  However,  family  size  emerged  as 
the  most  significant  independent  variable,  particularly  for  ex- 
penditures on  food,  clothing,  household  operation  and  personal 
care.  These  general  relationships  are  also  supported  by  studies 
by  Forsyth  (I960)  and  David  (1962),  and  previously  in  the  litera- 
ture by,  for  example.  Brown  (195U)  and  Martin  (1956). 

The  use  of  the  family  developmental  cycle  concept  and  of 
stage  in  the  family  cycle  as  an  independent  variable  in  consumer 
behaviour  is  a  relatively  recent  development  (Lansing  and  Kish, 
1957).  The  theoretical  background  relates  stages  in  the  cycle  of 
development  of  the  family  (from  the  'first-married'  stage,  through 
ages  and  educational  development  of  children  to  retirement  and  ex- 
tended-kin households),  to  changing  patterns  of  family  expenditures. 
General  studies  of  the  relationship  between  the  family  cycle  and 
expenditures  are  provided  in  Clark  (1955)  ji  and  studies  of  consumer 
finances,  and  income,  savings  and  asset  ownership  over  the  life 
cycle  by  Lansing  and  Morgan  (1955)  and  Lydall  (1955) •  David 
(1962)  effectively  compared  the  suitability  of  the  variables  of 
family  size  and  stage  in  the  life  cycle  as  explanatory  variables 
for  various  items  of  expenditure.  For  most  durables  (e.g.  washing- 
machines,  refrigerators  and  dryers),  family  size  alone  is  a 
significant  independent  variable,  but  for  furniture  for  example, 
life  cycle  stage  was  a  more  satisfactory  explanatory  variable. 
These  results  are  supported  by  studies  by  Kerr  (1966)  and  Lippett 
(1955).  Indeed,  Lippett  has  remarked: 

"It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  xinderstand  or  to  predict 
aggregate  purchases  of  household  durables  one  must  know 
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the  distribution  of  families  by  stages  in  the  life- 
cycle  in  considerable  detail,  especially  in  the  early 
years.  Knowledge  of  family  size  is  not  enough;  some 
measure  of  'age'  of  the  family  is  also  necessary. 
(1955,  pp.  77-78,  cited  in  David,  1962,  p.  35). 

Apart  from  the  collection  of  studies  in  Clark  (1955),  and  the 

brief  survey  by  Ferber  (1962,  pp.  3U-36),  examples  of  studies  of 

consumer  behaviour  at  various  stages  in  the  life  cycle  are,  for 

children  (Well,  1966) j  for  teenagers  (Samli,  1965) J  for  young 

families  and  nex\rly-married  couples  (Kerr,  1966',   Johnson,  1966)  | 

and  for  the  aged  (Brady,  1955^  Goldstein,  I960). 

2.  Consumer  behaviour  at 
the  micro-level. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  early  empirical  studies  of  consumer 

behaviour,  Stigler  (195U)  remarks  on  an  apparent  paradox  in  the 

development  of  economic  theory: 

"The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  effects  of  income  on 
consumer  behaviour  developed  fully  seventy  years  before 
income  became  an  important  variable  in  the  formal  theory 
(of  utility-maximization),  while  the  formal  theory  of 
demand  was  developed  forty  years  before  empirical  work 
on  demand  curves  began  in  earnest."  (p.  9$). 

Crudely  represented,  the  material  outlined  in  Section  1  represents 
the  contribution  of  the  'theory  of  demand'  to  an  understanding  of 
consimer  behaviour.  The  present  section  focusses  on  models  of 
consumer  behaviour  at  the  micro  level.  From  the  point  of  vievx  of 
economic  theory,  the  concepts  of  utility  and  preference  are  corner- 
stones of  the  theory  of  demand,  but  are  presented  here  "out  of 
sequence"  since  they  are  part  of  a  class  of  models  of  individual 
behavio\ir,  less  suited  to  empirical  macro-generalizations.  Hence, 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  major  variations,  and  the  major  indepen- 
dent variables  in  aspatial  consumer  behaviour:  this  section  aims 
to  extend  our  understanding  through  an  analysis  of  studies  of 
individual  and  small  group  consumer  behaviour.  As  has  been  noted 
by  Clarkson  and  Simon  (I960,  p.  923): 
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"...as  we  move  from  macroscopic  to  microscopic  models... 
the  decision  making  elem.ents  in  the  models  become  more 
explicit." 

Progress  in  this  area  has  advanced  along  two  major  fronts;  on  the 
one  hand  the  development  of  the  concepts  of  individual  utility  and 
preference  has  been  the  work  principally  of  economists,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  closely  related  and  far  less  restricted  concepts 
of  decision-making  have  been  developed  mainly  by  clinical  and 
social  psychologists  and  sociologists.  Despite  fairly  early  indi- 
cations of  the  possible  benefits  accruing  to  economic  theory  from 
a  study  of  concepts  in  psychology  (e.g.  Dickinson,  1519^  192ii),  it 
has  only  been  in  relatively  recent  years  that  the  common  ground 
has  been  explored  (e.g.  Katona,  19U7,  19^1). 
i)  Utility  and  consumer  behavioui^. 

A  large  number  of  reviews  and  bibliographies  of  the  develop- 
ment of  'choice'  theories  in  micro-economics  are  available,  and  it 
is  not  intended  here  to  elaborate  these  greatly  (e.g.  Samuelson, 
19hQ,   Chs.  5j  7j  Edwards,  195Uj  Henderson  and  Quandt,  19^8,  pp.  6- 
kO;   Kauder,  1965).  I'Jhat  is  required  is  an  understanding  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  study  of  consumer  behaviour  at  the  micro 
level,  that  have  been  developed  around  the  notion  of  utility. 
Since  the  enphasis  throughout  this  I.'orking  Note  is  on  abandoning 
specifically  disciplinary  vie^jpoints,  we  may  usefully  distinguish 
between  interdisciplinary  models  of  riskless  behaviour  and  models 
of  behaviour  in  situations  involving  risk. 

Models  of  riskless  economic  behaviour  were  the  first  to  emerge 
in  the  development  of  the  utility  concept,  and  led  to  the  pattern 
of  behavioTir  ascribed  to  Economic  lian.  Three  essential  features 
characterize  this  model  of  behaviour  and  it  is  these  qualities 
which  have  formed  the  core  of  axiomatic  theory-building  in  micro- 
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econimics,  (see  especially  Hold,  19113,  IPUU).  Firstly,  for  each 
individual  there  is  a  pay-off  matrix  detailing  the  outcome  of  all 
possible  actions  and  all  possible  combinations  of  actions,  and 
each  individual  is  assumed  to  have  complete  information  on  the 
specifications  of  this  matrix.  Secondly,  the  alternatives  avail - 
able  are  all  assumed  to  be  continual,  infinitely  divisible  func- 
tions and  each  individual  is  thus  assumed  to  be  infinitely 
"sensitive".  Tliis  particular  characteristic  of  the  model  was 
originally  adopted  to  facilitate  analysis  in  the  differentiation 
of  the  f -unctions.  Subsequent  developments  of  the  theory  of  choice 
in  riskless  situations  have  meant  that  this  constraint  may  be  re- 
laxed, T-rith  no  serious  effect  on  the  theory.  The  third  character- 
istic of  the  model  is  the  assumption  that  each  individual  is 
rational,  and  this  particular  characterization  has  involved  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  interpretation  and  meaning,  (e.g. 
Cowles  Commission,  1951 j  ICatona,  1953|  Kirzner,  1962;  Becker, 
1962),  Rationality  has  been  identified  by  three  axioms  (e.g.  Wold 
and  Jureen,  19^3,  p.  82|  see  also  ICuenne,  1968,  pp.  h5-50). 
Firstly,  the  axiom  of  comparison  states  that  the  individual  is  able 
to  order  completely  the  available  outcomes  and  combinations  of 
outcomes  in  his  pay-off  matrix,  such  that  for  any  two  arbitrary 
alternatives  he  is  able  to  specify  whether  one  is  preferred  to  the 
other,  or  if  he  is  indifferent  between  them.  This  ability  to 
order  all  alternatives  gives  rise  to  the  preference  field  of  the 
consumer.  Secondly,  the  axiom  of  transitivity  requires  that  the 
preferences  obtained  from  the  axiom  of  comparison  are  logically 
consistent:  that  is,  if  A  is  preferred  to  B,  and  B  is  preferred 
to  C,  then  A  must  be  preferred  to  C.  How,  through  the  application 
of  the  axiom  of  transitivity  to  the  consumer's  preferences  field. 
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the  lines  wMch  connect  a].l  equivalent  alternatives — alternatives 
to  which  the  consumer  is  indifferent — portray  the  indifference  map 
of  the  consumer.  The  third,  and  vital,  axiom  in  the  theory  re- 
quires that  the  consumer  consistently  searches  through  his  indif- 
ference map  and  selects  the  unique  alternative  which  is  globally 
optimal.  That  is,  all  choices  are  made  in  order  to  maximize  out- 
come, and  is  doing  so,  "rational  behaviour"  is  defined. 

A  major  development  in  the  theory  of  choice  has  concerned  the 
definition  and  measiirement  of  utility,  and  this  in  itself  has  led 
to  the  formvilation  of  a  theory  of  choice  in  situations  concerning 
risk.  Initially,  in  economic  theory,  utility  was  conceived  of  as 
a  measurable  quality  of  any  commodity  and  was  additive  across  all 
commodities  thus  giving  a  total  utility  to  be  maximized  in  the 
selection  of  alternatives  from  the  individual's  pay-off  matrix. 
In  adopting  a  cardinal  utility  approach,  problems  arise  in  com- 
paring and  adding  utilities  of  interdependent  commodities  under 
joint  and  complementary  demand  and  supply  conditions.  Essentially, 
it  was  this  problem  which  led  to  the  notion  of  indifference  curves 
as  constant  utility  curves  for  combinations  of  commodities,  both 
dependent  and  independent.  However,  the  modern  development  of 
utility  theory  has  groxTO  from  the  Paretoan  concept  of  utility 
measured  relatively,  on  an  ordinal  scale  (see  Ricci,  1933)  and 
it  was  from  this  formulation  that  the  axioms  of  comparison  and 
transitivity  uera   developed.  The  assumption  that  consumers  always 
possess  a  complete  weak  ordering  of  alternatives  available  has 
caused  a  considerable  amount  of  debate  (e.g.  George scu-Roegen, 
19361  Houthakker,  19$0',   Samuelson,  I9BO',   Wold,  1952).  A  restate- 
ment avoiding  the  cardinal-ordinal  controversy  over  utility 
measurement  and  concentrating  on  the  derivation  of  indifference 
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curves  was  made  by  Hicks  and  Allen  (193U),  and  Samuelson  developed 
a  new  analytic  foundation  for  the  theory  of  choice  based  on  the 
derivation  of  indifference  maps  from  preferences  actually  revealed 
by  consumers.  The  literatiirs  discussing  the  theory  of  revealed 
preference  is  extensive,  (for  example,  Sarauelson,  19i;8j  Little, 
19k9}   Corlett  and  Neimian,  1952 j  Henderson  and  Quandt,  1958,  pp. 
32-33).  Wold  and  Jureen,  (1953,  pp.  81-1^8)  have  presented  a 
summary  of  the  development  of  utility  theory  and  demonstrated  the 
mathematical  eqioivalence  of  the  Pareto,  Hicks  and  Allen,  and 
Samuelson  approaches,  given  the  assumption  embodied  in  the  axiom 
of  comparison.  Despite  several  attempts  to  reinstate  a  cardinal 
measiirement  approach  to  utility  (e.g.  ICnight,  19hhs   Robertson, 
1952),  the  development  of  the  indifference  curve   approach  and  the 
axioms  of  behaviour  introduced  above  have  remained  the  core  of  the 
theory  of  choice  in  riskless  situations. 

Essentially  the  same  approach  characterizes  the  theory  of 
choice  in  situations  involving  risk,  wliich  received  its  greatest 
impetus  f ollOTJing  the  development  of  game  theory  (von  Neumann  and 
Horgenstern,  19UU) .  Thus  only  a  minor  modification  is  required  to 
the  axioms  of  choice  in  riskless  situations  to  cover  a  model  of 
behavioiir  in  riskj"-  situations  in  wliich  utility  may  be  measured  on 
the  cardinal  scale.  Recall  that  in  the  former  approach,  each 
individual  possesses  a  vxeakly  ordered  preference  field,  and  ration- 
al behaviour  is  defined  as  the  outcome  of  a  consistent  process  of 
choice  betixeen  ordinally  measured  alternatives.  Von  Neumann  and 
Morgenstern  illustrate  that  if  individuals  can  order  alternatives 
according  to  expected  utility  and  probability  combinations  of 
alternatives,  then  utilities  must  possess  the  same  additive 
(cardinal)  qualities  as  their  probabilities  (see  also  Samuelson, 
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1952 1  Friedman  and  Savage,  1952  3  Herstein  and  llilner,  19^3).  It 
is  important  to  realize  that  the  interpretation  of  rational  behav- 
iour consistent  id-th  a  theory  of  choice  in  uncertain  situations  now 
requires  the  principle  of  maximization  of  expected  utility. 

A  problem  arises  in  objectively  calculating  individual  e>qpect- 
ed  utilities  from  revealed  preference  data.  In  a  series  of  con- 
trolled experiments,  Edwards  (195U)  has  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  preferences  between  probabilities,  that  is,  the  eicpected- 
utility  maximization  model  does  not  necessarily  produce  previous- 
ly-defined rational  behavioiir  patterns,  since  certain  probabilities 
of  expected  outcomes  are  preferred  to  others.  This  has  led  to  the 
formulation  of  a  raodel  of  behaviour  in  which  subjectively  expected 
utility  is  maximized  (SEU  model).  As  long  as  subjectively  assess- 
ed probabilities  and  utilities  can  be  considered  independent  of 
each  other,  then  a  small  change  in  the  choice  axiom  systera  out- 
lined above  will  incorporate  this  new  model.  I\t   least  two  experi- 
ments in  the  psychology  literature  (Marks,  19^1 I  Iniln,  19^3)  have 
cast  some  doubt  on  this  independence  criterion  and  it  seems  poss- 
ible that  two  separate  expected  probability  functions  should  be 
applied  in  the  subjectively  assessed  alternatives,  relating  to 
positive  outcomes  and  to  negative  outcomes. 

The  second  major  component  of  the  derivation  of  a  pattern  of 
rational  behaviour  which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  develop- 
ment of  maximizing  models,  is  the  a:d.om  of  transitivity.  Maxi- 
mizing utility,  whether  applied  to  cardinal  or  ordinal  measure- 
ments, or  objectively  or  subjectively  assessed  expectations,  can 
only  be  achieved  if  the  axiom  of  transitivity  is  not  transgressed. 
Experimental  support  of  the  axiom  is  supplied  by  Papendreou  (1953)^ 
but  May  (195U)  has  suggested  that  intransitivities  in  choice 
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decisions  can  possibly  occur  ijhere  the  criteria  of  assessing  iilter- 
native  preferences  are  themselves  scaled  in  different  non-ortho- 
gonal dimensions, 

Tliis  partic\ilar  point  is  also  a  contributing  feature  in 

"...the  dilemma  facing  micro-economic  theory,  and  in 
particular  the  theory  of  consumer  demand..." 
(Clarkson,  l?63j  p.  103). 

Apart  from  several  controlled  experiments  in  laboratory  surround- 
ings on  the  measurement  of  utility  and  related  postulates,  the 
axioms  of  choice  that  form  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  demand 
are  not,  according  to  Clarkson,  subject  to  refutation  by  empiri- 
cal test.  The  'dilemma'  thus  arises  as  follows.  Firstly,  the 
derived  laws  in  the  theories  of  utility  and  demand  contain  uniden- 
tified exogenous  variables,  traditionally  incorporated  in  the 
ceteris  paribus  clause,  and  these  laws  can  neither  be  refuted  nor 
substantiated  by  empirical  test.  Secondly,  they  could  be  subject 
to  empirical  confirmation  if,  and  only  if,  the  primary  axioms 
could  be  eirpirically  substantiated.  Thirdly,  and  most  important, 
the  primary  axioms  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  inter- 
pretative rules  to  permit  empirical  verification.  Clarkson' s 
suggested  set  of  alternatives  are  of  considerable  significance  in 
connection  vri.th  the  integration  of  alternative  vieTjpoints  in  an 
overall  conceptual  frameirork  of  consumer  behavioior  and  tertiary 
activity. 

The  approaches  to  micro-studies  of  consxmer  behaviour  subsum- 
ed here  under  the  theory  of  choice  in  either  riskless  or  uncertain 
situations  have  a  common  structvire  in  their  relationship  to  the 
concept  of  utility  and  rational  behaviour.  Essentially  this  struc- 
ture comprises  two  sets  of  variables  (Nicosia,  1966,  pp.  h9-70) . 
First,  are  the  variables  wliich  characterize  the  individual,  relat- 
ing to  preferences,  knowledge  and  ability  to  pm-chase,  and  a  desire 
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to  maxiinize  utility  (ordinal  or  cardinal,  subjectively  or  objec- 
tively expected) .  In  the  second  variable-set  are  those  character- 
istics of  the  environment  in  which  the  individual  consumer  is 
placed.  Specifically,  this  is  made  up  of  goods  and  coirmodities 
and  their  prices  (compare,  for  example,  the  'consiimer  goods  space' 
and  the  'field  of  choice'  in  Kuenne,  1568,  p.  U5) .  This  is 
essentially  a  simplistic  view  of  individual  behaviour,  and  via 
concern  over  the  formation  of  preferences  and  their  relation  to 
manifested  behaviour,  several  revised  approaches  to  the  study  of 
individual  consumer  behaviour  have  been  formulated.  These  are  now 
introduced  and  explored, 
ii)  Consumer  decision  processes. 

The  preceding  characterization  of  consumer  behaviour  models 
(individual  variable-set  and  environment  variable-set)  applies 
equally  well  to  the  studies  outlined  in  the  present  section.  The 
distinction  between  the  'utility  approach'  and  the  present  'deci- 
sion process  approach'  is  one  common  to  all  model  building  in  the 
social  sciences.  On  the  one  hand,  the  utility  approach  is  an 
elegant,  'clean'  model  of  consumer  behaviour  xd.th  many  acknowledged 
extraneous  variables  affecting  consumer  behaviour  readily  omitted. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  type  of  model  are  discuss- 
ed by  Chorley  (,196k).     On  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  model  elab- 
orated in  the  present  section  attempts  to  improve  the  applicabil- 
ity of  model-generated  consumer  behaviour  to  manifested  "real- 
world"  consumer  behaviour,  by  explicitly  incorporating  many  of 
these  'extraneous'  factors  in  a  greater  elaboration  of  the  inter- 
action betvjeen  the  individual  and  environment  variable-sets.  To  a 
certain  extent,  the  "siblings  and  roundabouts"  situation  describes 
the  pay-off  of  the  two  approaches:  the  former  generates  a  clean 
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and  comprehensive  model  of  behavioior  which  may  often  fall  short  of 
observed  fact^  while  the  latter  approach  is  more  involved  and 
incorporates  more  noise,  but  provides  greater  conceptual  flexibil- 
ity in  meeting  the  rigoxirs  of  enpirical  reality. 

A  bridging  point  between  the  two  can  be  illustrated  by  an 
introductory  outline  of  aspects  of  certain  psychological  theories 
utilized  in  consumer  behaviour.  The  simplest  and  cleanest  form  is 
the  stimulus-response  model  in  learning  theory  applied  in  the 
sequence  of  drive-cue-response-reinforcement  (e.g.  Watson,  1525). 
In  this  framework  consumer  behaviour  may  be  seen  as  the  response 
to  an  internal  stimulus  derived  from  a  need  or  motive  (drive)  and 
put  into  effect  by  specific  stimulus  (cue).  Reinforcement  and 
repeated  performance  of  the  particular  response  is  accomplished  in 
proportion  to  satisfaction  gained  in  the  action  of  response.  This 
behaviouristic  approach  has  led  to  a  considerable  concentration  of 
research  effort  on  defining  more  carefiilly  the  intervening  vari- 
ables in  the  stimulus  response  chain.  Thompson  (1966)  and  Kirk 
(1963)  indicate  the  possible  importance  in  geographical  studies 
of  the  approach  of  the  Gestalt  ochool  of  psychology,  x^herein  we 
may  conceptualize  responses  varying  more  particularly  id.th  individ- 
ual perception  of  stimuli  in  relation  to  the  cumulative  absorption 
and  adaptation  of  previous  stimuli  and  responses.  The  vital  impor- 
tance of  a  temporal  dimension  to  the  study  of  consumer  behaviour  is 
emphasized  in  this  approach.  Developing  from  the  Gestalt  model, 
cognitive  dissonance  theory  (e.g.  Festinger,  1957),  stresses  the 
importance  of  response  (behaviour)  arising  from  an  imbalance  in 
the  structure  of  the  individual's  values  and  attitudes  stored  in 
the  memory.   'Drive'  may  thus  be  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  release 
tension  caused  by  this  imbalance.  The  relevance  of  these  theoretical 
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approaches  to  consumer  behaviour  studies  may  be  seen  in  the  de- 
velopment of  fairly  sophisticated  practices  in  advertising  manage- 
ment (e.g.  Nicosia,  1966). 

Of  special  interest  in  the  present  context  are  those  attempts 
to  elaborate  on  bhese  approaches  to  the  study  of  individual  con- 
sumer behaviour.  Several  atterrpts  have  been  made  to  incorporate 
these  various  psychological  aspects  in  overall  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  consumer  decision  process,  notably  by  Nicosia  (1966, 
pp.  151-237)  and  by  Engel,  Kollat  and  Blaclcuell  (1968,  pp.  UO-53)  • 
Essentially  these  approaches  are  built  around  various  refinements 
to  the  stiraiolus-cue-response-reinforcement  chair  model  that  was 
introduced  above.  Nicosia,  for  example,  categorizes  these  basic 
components  in  a  number  of  fields  linked  together  in  a  system  of 
action.  The  various  fields  and  links  are  either  attributes  of  the 
consumer  and  his  environment,  or  processes  determining  and  resiolt- 
ing  in  consumer  behaviour.  The  first  field  thus  comprises  the 
attributes  of  a  particular  product  ijliich  may  be  viewed  as  a  mess- 
age to  the  exposed  consumer.  Depending  on  the  various  attributes 
of  the  consumer,  a  link  to  the  second  field  is  formed  by  the  con- 
sumer's attitude  toward  the  behaviours  both  sources  discuss  addi- 
tional theoretical  contributions,  ^^^hich  in  the  main  are  included 
within  these  two  models.  The  sir^licity  of  the  model  of  behaviour 
ascribed  to  Economic  Man  is  clearly  lost  in  the  process  of  such 
elaboration,  yet  the  all-embracing  character  of  the  decision- 
process  models  does  provide  a  satisfactory  vehicle  for  encompass- 
ing the  extremely  Xiide  and  variable  range  of  empirical  evidence  on 
consumer  behaviour,  despite  the  virtually  intractable  task  of  sub- 
stantiating the  models  in  their  entirety  and  assigning  them  ar^r- 
thing  but  'experimental'  status. 
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Several  aspects  of  these  models,  for  example,  the  various  sub- 
processes  of  learning,  evaluation,  perception,  etc.,  have  been 
examined  in  particular  studies  of  individual  and  household  consumer 
behaviour.  The  role  of  learning  theory  and  evaluation  of  past 
experiences  in  purchasing  behaviour  forms  a  major  area  of  emphasis 
in  the  work  of  Katona  (e.g.  19$1,   1960,  1962).  In  one  particular 
study  of  p\irchasing  behaviour  (Katona  and  Mueller,  1555) s   the 
important  distinction  VJas  made  betxreen  'problem-solving  behaviour' 
(arousal,  perception  of  alternatives,  choice  of  action)  and 
'associative  learning  and  habitual  behaviour'  (repeat  of  previous 
successful  behaviour  patterns).  This  particular  study  focussed 
attention  on  the  first  type  of  behaviour,  by  examining  the  extent 
of  deliberation  undertaken  by  consumers  for  classes  of  durable 
goods.  Extent  of  deliberation  was  found  to  increase  i-dth  the  cost 
of  the  item  relative  to  household  income,  and  appeared  to  be  less 
extensive  in  high  income  families,  for  lox^rer  priced  goods  and  for 
consumers  with  loxjer  education  levels.  Among  the  conditions  in 
X'rhich  deliberation  was  either  absent  or  greatly  restricted  was  the 
situation  in  Xirhich  the  habitual  buying  process  had  begun,  and  high 
levels  of  satisfaction  xd.th  previous  identical  purchases  x-xere 
present.  Frequency  of  pxirchase  is  also  related  to  the  extent  of 
deliberation  over  brand  choice  (Kuehn,  1962),  the  probability  of 
repeated  purchasing  behavioxir  increasing  xd-th  decreasing  time 
periods  betxreen  buying.  This  has  alx-rays  been  an  important  charac- 
teristic of  advertising  practice  (e.g.  Kuehn,  196l|  Atkin,  1962) 
and  market  research  evidence  (e.g.  Ehrenberg,  1968aj  1968bj  Ehren- 
berg  and  Goodhardt,  1968). 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  to  the 
study  of  consxamer  behaviour  has  received  little  empirical 
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attention,  yet  forms  a  fairly  sophisticated  role  in  raodels  of  the 
consumer  decision  process.  As  such,  it  has  been  evoked  as  an 
important  contributing  factor  to  the  formation  of  motivation  in 
buying  behaviour.  A  major  premise  of  the  theory  (Manis,  1966, 
p.  102)  is  that  the  simultaneous  presence  of  txfo  conflicting  or 
dissonant  cognitive  elements  (e.g.  ideas  or  attitudes)  result  in  a 
state  of  action  to  reduce  the  perceived  difference.  Problems  in 
appljH-ng  this  theory  experimentally  have  been  discussed  by  Holloway 
(1967)  and  by  Engel  and  Light  (1968)  who  indicate  that  a  major 
difficulty  lies  in  reconciling  actual  consumer  behaviour  motivated 
through  the  cognitive  dissonance  approach  ijith  T-jhat  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  a  high  commitment  to  a  particular  behaviour  pattern 
at  the  predissonant  stage.  It  is  suggested  that  latitudes  of 
acceptance  or  reflection  esdlst  in  attitude  formation,  whilst  the 
dissonance  approach  entails  more  extreme,  absolute  positions  of 
commitment  and  reflection. 

The  role  of  personalitj''  characteristics  and  perception  in  the 
cons\imer  decision  process  has  also  received  empirical  attention 
(e.g.  Hewman,  1966|  Tucker,  196?).  A  five-fold  division  of  person- 
alitjr  characteristics  was  derived  by  l/fliite  (I966)  in  assessing 
housewives  attitudes  to  a  projected  change  in  the  brand  name  and 
package  of  an  established  detergent  packet.  Respondents  obtained 
varying  scores  on  five  dimensions  specifying  different  attitudes 
towards  housevrork  and  its  role  in  the  lives  of  housewives.  Varia- 
tions in  personality  traits  are  an  important  source  of  variation 
in  consumer  behaviour  between  different  social  class  groups,  and 
other  processes  in  the  decision-making  chain  (e.g.  perception 
learning  and  information  search)  also  show  variations  relating  to 
social  class  differences  (e.g.  Engel,  Kollat  and  Blackrrall,  1968, 
pp.  303-30U). 
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Indeed,  the  structure  of  the  individual  consumer  decision 
process  is  related  at  successive  levels  to  the  nuclear  family, 
social  class,  reference  group,  subculture  and  larger  culture  in 
Tjliich  the  individual  operates.  The  examination  of  the  effect  of 
each  'level'  in  structuring  the  attitudes  and  personality  traits 
of  the  individual  in  iiis  role  as  a  consuraer  is  perhaps  the  major 
contribution  of  the  'consumer  decision  process'  approach  to  study- 
ing consuraer  behaviour.  IJhilst  it  must  be  stressed  repeatedly 
that  ei'ipirical  investigations  in  tliis  area  are  extremelj''  difficult 
and  share  little  of  the  elegance  of  axiomatic  micro-economic  de- 
raand  theory,  the  approach  does  provide  a  most  flexible  conceptual 
framework  capable  of  withstanding  ail  enormous  amount  of  experi- 
mentation. 
3.  Summary. 

Tliis  IJorking  Note  has  outlined  the  major  approaches  to  the 
study  of  consumer  behaviour  in  a  specifically  non-spatial  context, 
and  discussed  several  of  the  many  sources  exeiiiplifj'lng  these  ap- 
proaches. To  a  large  extent  they  are  described  by  the  various  sub- 
headings occurring  in  these  sections,  and  are  simmarized  along  the 
continuum  of  macro  to  micro  studies  in  Figure  1.1. 

Two  general  points  can  be  made.  Firstly,  the  important  theo- 
retical contributions  outlined  in  these  sections  are  either  derived 
from  consumer  behaviom-  as  a  field  of  study  in  itself,  or  have 
much  wider  applications  in  social  science  than  for  understanding 
consumer  behaviour  above.  I]xamples  of  the  first  tj'pe  of  contri- 
bution are  demand  theory  and  the  development  of  'ilngel's  curve 
theory.  Into  the  latter  category,  xre  should  place,  for  example, 
theories  of  decision-making  processes.  /  second  general  point 
relates  to  the  breadth  of  the  field  indicated,  which  alludes  to  a 
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FIGUrJ5  1.1 


MAJOR  SUBDIVISIOIJS  OF  HOll -SPATIAL 
STUDIES  OF  CONSUI'IER  BEHAVIOUR 


Allocation  of  income        -  income  hypotheses 
AJ-location  of  expenditures   -  ICngel  curve  theory 

-  expenditures  on  necessities 
and  luxuries 

-  national  and  cultural  ex- 
IIACRO                         penditure  patterns 

-  influence  of  social  structure 

-  family  expenditure  patterns 

Utility  and  consumer 

behavioior  -  choice  in  riskless  situations 

-  choice  in  uncertain  situations 
Consumer  decision  processes  -  learning  theory 

-  problem  solving 
MICRO                        -  cognitive  processes 

personality  and  perception 

body  of  concepts  and  information  termed  'consumer  behavioiir'  ac- 
knowledged by  the  various  other  social  sciences.  If  Harvey's  con- 
tention (1969)  is  accepted,  concerning  the  nature  of  general  spatial 
theory  synthesizing  indigenous  concepts  of  spatial  form  and  deriv- 
ative' concepts  concerning  processes  operating  in  space,  then  an 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  tliis  brief  survey  is  that  there 
is  a  wealth  of  material  and  achievement  here  worthy  of  exploration 
in  a  spatial  context. 
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